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Plainly there was no disposition on the part of the author or 
authors of these lines to bestow "un bel eloge" on anyone. If 
they praise Austin — or Herrick — it is merely in sport. It is 
evident that the wits of Oxford knew the Cambridge poet of 
"brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers"; it is not evident that 
they had a high regard for his verse. 

Edward Bliss Reed. 

Yale University. 



The Judgment of Paris 



I wish to draw attention to the fact that some of the more or less 
responsible makers of Classical Dictionaries are evidently in error 
in their reports of the offer of Pallas to Paris in the famous judg- 
ment between the goddesses. Harper's Dictionary of Classical Lit- 
erature- and Antiquities says, " The goddesses appeared before him 
(i. e. Paris) , and each to influence his decision, made him an allur- 
ing offer of future advantage, Here by the promise of a Kingdom, 
Athene by the gift of intellectual superiority l and martial renown, 
and Aphrodite by offering him the fairest woman in the world for 
his wife." Now, as a matter of fact, reference to Classical litera- 
ture shows that Athene nowhere makes an offer of wisdom or of 
intellectual renown. Roscher, in his Lexicon der Griechischen 
und Bomischen Mythologie, basing his statement upon a complete 
survey of Classical literature, says, " Die Geschichte vom TJrteil des 
Paris bleibt durch die ganze griechisch-romische Litterature in den 
wesentlichen Ziigen gleich, and hat so jedenfalls schon in den 
'Kyprien' gestanden." And the offer of Athena in the Cypria is 
" Victory in every battle." 

While the statement of Roscher may be taken as conclusive so 
far as Greek and Roman literature is concerned, still it is interest- 
ing to note that in Middle English literature the prevailing offer of 
Athena is wisdom and intellectual superiority. In the Destruction 
of Troy (EETS. 39, 56, ed. Panton and Donaldson), ca. 1375, 
probably the first translation of the Troy story into English, Mer- 
cury delivers the promise of Pallas in the following words (11. 
241 Off.): 

1 This statement is supported by Sieffert, Diet, of Classical Antiquities; 
Ellis, 1000 Mythological Characters; Encyclopedia Britannica, etc. 
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And if >ou put it to Palades, for your prise lady, 
Thou shalbe wisest of wit — this wete >ou for sothe, 
And know all the conyng, pat kyndly is for men. 

In substantial agreement with this statement are no less than 
five other M. Eng. versions of about the same time. They may be 
found in the Laud Troy Book, ca. 1400 (ed. Wiilfing, EETS. 121, 
122), 11. 2469 ff. j Lydgate's Troy Booh, 1412-20 (ed. Bergen, 
EETS., Ex. S. 97, 103, 106), Bk. n, 1. 2721; Lydgate's Beson and 
Sensuallyte (ed. E. Sieper, EETS., Ex. S. 84, 89), 11. 2004 ff.; 
Robt. of Brunne's Chronicle of England, ca. 1337 (ed. Furnivall, 
Bolls Series, No. 87), 11. 3611; Higden-Trevisa Polychronicon 
(ed. Babington, Bolls Series No. 41), Vol. n, p. 409. Later 
English accounts also generally present a similar version, as for 
instance Geo. Peele's Arraignment of Paris; Jas. Beattie's Judg- 
ment of Paris, and Webster's The Duchess of Malfi, Act in, Sc. 
ii, etc. An interesting M. Eng. variant is found in The Siege of 
Troye (ed. Zietsch, Herrig's Archiv, Vol. 72), 1. 435, where it is 
Juno who says : 

That appul, Parys, gif pou me, 

Thou shalt be wyse wilt pou ma lyve, 

while Pallas makes no offer at all. Tennyson's Oenone, furnishes 
the only parallel I have been able to find to the wisdom-offer of 
Juno. Undoubtedly, then, the offer of wisdom by Pallas (some- 
times by Juno) is the prevailing offer in Middle English, as well 
as in later English literature. 

For the immediate source of most of the M. Eng. versions 
(probably of all of them) we have not far to look. The first three 
versions mentioned above rest directly and the fourth indirectly 
upon the Historia Destructionis Troiae of Guido Delle Colonne 
(ca. 1287), where the promise of Pallas runs as follows: Si vero 
palladem omnem ab ea humanam scientiam pro praemio conse- 
queris, Sig. d 2 verso 2 (Argentina edition). But as to the source 
of Guido's account, not much of a definite nature may be said. 
He is supposed, of course, to have translated Ben6it de Sainte 
More's Boman de Troie (1160), but the latter author, following 
Dares Phrygins, gives only the offer of Venus (cf. 1. 3894 f., ed. 
Joli, Paris, 1870). The Boman d'Eneas (early 12th cent.) gives 
the offer of Pallas as honor and prowess. There is but one other 
Old French version which appears before the time of Guido, 
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namely, in the Floir et Blancefloir, ca. 1160. Here we find that 
Pallas offers "prouece et savoir " (cf. 1. 1465 f.), which, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, is the first appearance in any litera- 
ture of the wisdom-idea in direct connection with the offer of 
Pallas to Paris. I have not been able to find any source for the 
Floir et Bl. version, or to trace any connection between it and 
that of Guido. 

However, Guido was acquainted with Fabius Planciades Ful- 
gentius. In this early sixth century author's Mitologiarum (ed. 
Staveren, Auctores Mythograpki Latini, 1742) Lib. it, i, there is 
an interesting passage under the title " de iudicio Paridis." Phil- 
osophers, he says, conceive of the life of humanity as being of 
three types, — the contemplative, the active, and the voluptuous. 
Prima igitur contemplatiua est quae ad sapientiam et ad ueritatis 
inquisitionem pertinet. The second is called active because it is 
devoted to the gaining of wealth and fame and honor; the third 
is called the voluptuous life because it is devoted to the gratifica- 
tion of all sensual desires. Id itaque considerantes postae trium 
dearum ponunt certamina, id est Mineruam, lunonem et Venerem 
de formae qualitate certantes. It will be seen that in this homiletic 
treatment of the Paris-judgment, which is in a manner so char- 
acteristic of Medieval times, the author considers Minerva as 
corresponding to the life devoted to the search after wisdom and 
truth. Though the idea of Minerva being the goddess of wisdom 
is ancient enough, yet it seems to have remained for this author 
of the sixth century to associate that conception with the Paris- 
judgment. And it is probably from this suggestion that Guido 
got his idea of the wisdom-offer which he ascribes to Minerva in 
his Historia. 

"We have found, therefore that (1) the wisdom-offer of Pallas 

in the Paris- judgment is not of classical growth; but that its 

first literary expression is in the Floir et Blancefloir, an Old French 

poem of about 1160; that (2) in middle and late English literature 

the prevailing offer is wisdom and intellectual superiority, the 

source of which (in some cases certainly, in other cases probably) 

is Guido delle Colonne, 1287; and that (3) the ultimate source 

of the idea in literature may possibly be found in the Mitologiarum 

of Fulgentius. 

Walter Clyde Cueky. 

Vanderbilt University. 



